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t ( A great man who never did any great thing,” was the comment 
of a Vermont pastor at the time of Dr. Merrill’s death. The 
critic was acute in judgment, not given to indiscriminate admiration. 

“The first citizen of the state in any profession,” was the remark of 
another pastor not less accurate in his estimates, and more generous in 
in his sympathies. 

Rev. Samuel Hurlburt of New Haven met Dr. Merrill at frequent 
county gatherings after he had retired from the active pastorate at 
Middlebury, and to the question how the doctor stood among his 
associates, replied, “He is the life of the association.” 

An earlier pastor at New Haven, Dr. Josiah Hopkins, replying to the 
same question, said : “I once answered that question in this way, 

‘You have been in a workshop and seen machinery in motion, buzzing 
saws, whirling lathes, swinging hammers, and then have gone to the 
room below and seen a long shaft turning on its axis and sending 
through leather bands its resistless force to the room above ; well, that 
shaft is Dr. Merrill.” He added words to this effect : “All gladly 

accepted his leadership.” 

In the year T836 the ministers of the State were divided into two 
parties over the evangelistic work of Jedediah Burchard, who had in 
the then recently preceding months been employed in several Vermont 
churches. Partisan feeling ran high at the state convention. It was 
no time to spare dignities. The minority fell under some overbearing 
criticism, directed specially towards Dr. Merrill. Yet one of his oppo- 
nents said to me, “we knew all the time that he was primus inter 
pares." He himself accepted that position ; he made no self-defense. 

At a meeting of the Addison County association soon after Dr. 
Merrill’s death, Rev. Josiah F. Goodhue of Shoreham, preached an 
excellent memorial sermon, setting forth the marked features of his 
character. At an interlocutory gathering the next morning, with much 
laudation, there were some critical remarks intermingled. One said 
his sermons were not always orderly and logical, and turning to the 
preacher added, “he could not write so good a sermon as yours of last 
evening.” Goodhue burst out vociferously, “his mind was as much 
larger than mine as Vermont is larger than Addison county.” 

One eminent pastor said he did not care to attend the state confer- 
ence “so long as Pope Merrill ruled.” 

A man concerning whom such utterances were afloat must be worthy 
of notice. 



Andover (Mass.) was his native town. He was bom January i8, 
1780. He was connected on his mother’s side with the large and 
highly respected Abbott family of that place and received the name of 
his maternal grandfather, Thomas Abbott. He showed an aptitude 
for study before he left that literary centre, but was taken with his 
father’s family to Deering, N. H., when he was six years of age. In' 
this rural town, with a population of a little over 1400 in 1823, and less 
than 600 at the present time, his father was a prosperous farmer, a 
deacon in the Congregational Church, and his house seems to have 
been one of the old time ministers’ taverns. He was not unmindful of 
his son’s education and sent him to one and another of the district 
schools in town, as one might happen to be in session. He sent him 
to Andover, Phillips Academy in 1795, and afterwards placed him 
under the instruction of Rev. Zephaniah H. Moore, who was supplying 
the pulpit in Deering and boarding with Deacon Merrill. There were 
other neighboring ministers under whose tuition the young man came 
in preparing for college. He was noted for his devotion to his work, 
studying fifteen hours a day. He must have begun his Latin at Phillips 
Academy, and later have given attention to mathematics and the 
natural sciences of which he was fond, but have deferred Greek. 

After studying Greek two months he entered Dartmouth College in 
1797. His class was one of the best in the early history of the college, 
and graduated thirty in number in 1801. In the sophomore year he 
held the second place ; in the senior year he was accorded the first 
place by the unanimous vote of the class, not by appointment as vale- 
dictorian. The valedictory was not then the mark of highest honor. 
The second place in the class was held by Daniel Webster. These 
facts concerning college life I derive from Professor Meacham’s funeral 
sermon. He was long intimate with Dr. Merrill and there is reason to 
suppose that he had very full information from him on these topics. 
He thus described the college life of the Dartmouth student : 

“Fifty-five years since (the sermon was preached in 1855 ) a stranger 
wandering by night over Hanover Common might hear the night winds 
sighing in the edge of a broken wilderness on the east and the quiet 
murmur of the river on the west; the lights in the neighboring dwel- 
lings are extinguished. He turns his eyes to the college edifice and 
there are yet two burning side by side, only a thin partition between 
them, often in the same room. There are two young men bending 
their minds to the same work. The one is Daniel Webster the other is 
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Thomas A. Merrill. These young men though apparently competitors 
for honor, members and perhaps champions of rival societies, were 
always on the most friendly relations. They had such ' magnanimous 
and noble bearing as become men of such intellects and such hearts.” 

After his graduation, Merrill, as he was then known, remained three 
years in Hanover, two years as preceptor of the academy in that place, 
and one year as tutor in his alma mater. During this time he made a 
profession of religion in the college church and read theology under 
the direction of Dr. Asa Burton of Thetford in this state, still Vermont's 
foremost theologian. He was invited to remain in Dartmouth another 
year, but had already engaged to take the office of tutor in Middlebury 
College. He reached Middlebury September 6, 1804, and took up the 
work of instruction in the college. On the 10th of the following 
January he was licensed to preach by the Grafton Presbytery. His 
first sermon in Middlebury, except a funeral address, was preached 
February 10th, 1805. He, with others, supplied the pulpit till July, 
when he took sole charge of it. In August he was invited to take the 
pastoral care of the church, a call which he accepted on the 27 th of 
the following month. He was ordained the 19th of December, Dr. 
Asa Burton preaching the sermon. From that date till October 19th, 
1842, he was sole pastor of the church, thereafter senior pastor, without 
ministerial duties or salary, till his death. 

His ministry was a remarkably successful one. He was installed 
pastor of a church of eighty members. The number w r as more than 
doubled within a year ; within five years the number rose to 300. 
From 1810 to 1842 the church was the largest in the state. “Middle- 
bury in a few years (after his settlement) became the most sunny spot 
and centre of evangelical influences, which spread out over the 
neighboring towns, and exerted a most powerful influence on the re- 
ligious character of the state.” So reports Goodhue. 

The church at one time numbered more than six hundred members. 
Dr. Merrill received during his pastorate 1234 — an average of 34 a 
year. These were brought in mostly in revival seasons — such seasons 
were accounted fifteen in number by those who chronicled the events 
of the period. Many of them were accompanied by marked results. 
Interesting notices of them may be found in Mr. Goodhue’s Memoir, 
and in contemporary accounts of some of them in the religious periodi- 
cals of those days. One of them, that of 1835, when the noted 
evangelist, Jedediah Burchard spent some weeks with the church. 
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attained some notoriety. The movement among the people was one 
of great power. In the course of a year two hundred and thirty-five 
united with the church. It was to many a matter of surprise that Dr. 
Merrill and Dr. Bates, the president of the college, should resort to the 
new measures at that time adopted to awaken religious interest, and 
should employ the theatrical Burchard as a helper if not leader. Both 
these men fell under criticism and reproach. It is not important now 
to come to any decision as to merit and demerit in the case, but we 
can say that the course adopted by these men rather than that of 
their opponents was prophetic of the future. 

But our attention is now turned chiefly to the man himself. He 
was a kingly man, not noticeably large, but of good stature, manly 
form, vigorous in movement, a man to attract attention anywhere. 
And his animation was more impressive than his physique. His ample 
brow, full temples, speaking countenance gave immediate assurance of 
intellectual strength, yet it was not strength so much as readiness and 
vivacity that was indicated by his appearance. He had not the over- 
jutting eyebrow, but the eye, mild, calm, not obtrusive, yet irresistibly 
attractive, gleamed with a liquid brilliancy that can be acquired only 
as a gift of nature ; no art can produce it. The mouth combined re- 
pose with a readiness to speak to an extent I have never seen else- 
where. The portrait by Mason is an excellent likeness ; some of the 
portraits of Coleridge have striking points of resemblance to it. 

Neither body nor mind belied the appearance. He had great 
physical strength. His profession gave him but few opportunities to 
display this gift, but in the early years of his ministry his instinct of 
leadership prompted him to take a prominent place at fires, of which 
the town had not a few. He told me himself that until fire companies 
were formed, he rather assumed to command at such times, and some 
old inhabitants, long since gone, have told me that amazing feats of 
strength were reported of him on such occasions. 

His mental processes were intuitive rather than reflective. He was 
not a man to think out a scheme of philosophy in his study. He did 
not put great value on that which was simply theoretical or abstract. 
But he had remarkably quick perceptions accompanied with a broad 
grasp of principles and a minute apprehension of details. He was as 
far as possible from boasting, but he said to me once that a trained 
memory could hold a good many things ; he thought he could carry 
sixty items in his mind when he was making a speech. 
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It was not natural to him to prepare an expression of his thoughts, 
though he learned to be cautious and deliberate when he felt that 
weighty responsibilities lay upon him. In ordinary cases his mind was 
impatient of hindrances. Goodhue, in his Memoir, said “his pen w'as 
in his way, that he fell below his best even when he made use of brief 
notes.” This biographer, perhaps unintentionally, seems to convey the 
idea that his ability as a writer was not eminent, was not on a par with 
his abilities as manifested in other ways. Great prose writers are few, 
critics allow to us Americans four. Dr. Merrill was not one of the 
four; nor did he give evidence of finding delight in words and phrases, 
in diverting himself by a resort to Shakespeare or Burke, but he had 
all the powers requisite to a strong writer. It was said of him that by 
his natural tendency to observation and classification he could have 
attained eminence in natural science. In preparing documents of 
business for public bodies he was punctual, exact, methodical. In 
preparing constitutions and by-laws for societies of benevolence and 
reform, which he did more than once, he did work that was permanent. 
In the three published discourses which I have seen, to say nothing of 
newspaper articles which attracted wide attention, he showed that he 
was perfectly able to compose compact, logical and eloquent treatises. 
His election sermon, preached before the legislature in r8o6, presents 
the value of religion to the State with great clearness and glowing 
patriotic sentiments. His sermon before the Domestic Missionary 
society, delivered at Royalton in 1833, in grasp, in prophetic outlook 
and earnest appeal, is one of surpassing power. His sermon on the 
history of Middlebury, preached in 184T, is a model of condensation 
and statistical array that has rescued the early experiences of the town 
from oblivion and will place its inhabitants under obligation to the end 
of time. It is greatly to be regretted that he did not more habitually 
embody his thoughts in discourses carefully prepared for the press. 
Still it must be granted that the platform was his throne of power. It 
was when public interests were to be defended, when religious institu- 
tions were to be guarded, that his great powers came into full play. 

To such qualities as these there was added a bubbling humor. It 
appeared incessantly and continued to his dying day. It was expected 
to manifest itself on almost all occasions. He would sit down to sober 
conversation as naturally as any one, but even business talk was apt, at 
some points, to call out coruscations of wit. One meeting nim casu- 
ally might have questioned his absolute sedateness of character. This 
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would be a sad mistake, for no one was more devoted to serious and 
useful occupations. He was fond of history, prepared a very useful 
account of the Congregational churches of the State for Thompson’s 
Vermont. He early began to save and bind in book form the pamph- 
lets that came into his hands. Commending the habit to one of our 
students, T. S. Pearson, when Pearson noticed that the later collections 
were larger than the early ones, — “Yes,” said the Doctor, “as I grow 
older I think I grow cunninger, the larger volumes don’t cost any more 
for work and only a leetle more for sheepskin.” 

In giving an account of a great revival, perhaps that of 1816, he 
said : “for a long time the people were very attentive to the preach- 
ing on the Sabbath and very much interested in the truths of the gos- 
pel, but there were no conversions, no one for a long time seemed 
effectually moved ; finally toward the end of the summer it was reported 
one person was indulging hope, soon another, then several, and the 
reports came in so fast I began to be afraid everybody would get a 
hope.” Then, instantly he turned to tell of the blessed effect of that 
w r ork of grace. 

His humor saved him from falling into cant or commonplace moral- 
izing. He detested war, sought to promote peace, but his wail over a 
sad report from the Crimean contest was, — “ I wish the millennium 
would begin.” In his declining days he was very much disabled by 
disease of the heart. I saw him once going up the stairs, using hands 
and feet on the stairs, not touching the banister. He would have 
excited our sympathy if he had said, — “ My infirmity compels me to 
go as I can,” but he put it in this way : “ I ain’t a monkey if I do go 

on all fours.” He did not cultivate an urban fastidiousness in his 
playful moods. He agreed with his classmate Webster as to the 
method of effective address; Webster said: “the orator must move 
onward, right onward to the goal.” Merrill said, — “he must get the 
point clearly in his eye and waddle straight towards it.” 

Dr. Merrill’s idea of pulpit work will give us a good view of his char- 
acter. His sentiments were pronounced on this point. He was not 
indifferent to pastoral work in household visitation, but he considered 
the ability to address audiences, the highest natural gift of the minister 
of the gospel. He believed that a congregation could be spiritually 
moved by the spiritual emotion of the speaker brought to expression. 
Some stirring revivalists have believed that the Holy Spirit by inspiring 
one human soul imparts an inspiration to another soul hitherto 
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unmoved, as if the two hnman souls for a moment became a unit with 
common sentiments. Probably Dr. Merrill never adopted such a phil- 
osophy, but he had tendencies of thought that would suggest that 
idea. “ Eye catching eye, and heart mingling with heart,” is an expres- 
sion which he used. He said to me,— 1 “ I would as lief have Dr. Grif- 
fin’s power of address as President Edward's power of thought.” He 
very much admired Professor Meacham’s oratorical power, and said, 
“Very few men can throw themselves on an audience as he can.’ 

He said to me that he felt bound, while speaking, in early life, but 
he thought in later years “ The Lord had let him out a little.” He 
attended the anniversary exercises at Mt. Holyoke when his daughter 
graduated from that institution. He was unexpectedly called upon to 
make an address. Female education was a pet theme with him, and 
the report was, that he quite threw into the shade all the other speakers 
of the occasion. He exemplified in a somewhat rude but not artificial 
way, the Demosthenic direction for oratory — action is the first thing, 
and the second and the third ; and St. Augustines’s like prescription, 
making pronunciation the first, second and third requisite. 

It was well understood that the college students valued his extem- 
pore addresses as much as his studied discourses. These were charac- 
terized by animation more than by logic. He once said to me that his 
preparation for his ordinary week-day meetings was not fixing upon 
items that were to be set before the audience, but by selecting a sub- 
ject which interested him and then looking at it. He said, when he 
had looked, and looked, and looked until things began to grow large, 
he felt ready to speak. 

Professor Meacham, a student in college when Dr. Merrill was at his 
best, in his funeral discourse speaks thus of him : 

“ You all recall the feelings with which you saw him passing the broad 
aisle of the old church, the plain edition of the Bible with folded and 
dog-eared leaves under his arm. The preliminary and devotional exer- 
cises are past. He then begins his theme. His rule was to make his 
exordium entirely impromptu. If he should use anything in his open- 
ing remarks that he had ever thought of before he sprang to his feet, 
he looked upon it as the signal of failure. Then it was that he laid all 
nature and history and literature and art (under service) to bring him 
illustrations to the subject before him. And as some new thought 
roused his great heart he moved backward and forward on the plat- 
form, half on wing and half on foot, himself the most deeply stirred 
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with the excitement that should lead the saint or sinner to the dis- 
charge of his duty.” He considered that rousing the mind of a hearer 
to see a truth was more effective than to gain his assent by argument. 

Between written discourses and impromptu addresses there is a third 
class of speeches as distinctive as either of these. The orator often has 
to debate a question which is of popular interest. Dr. Merrill often 
entered into the discussion of questions of this kind before the State 
Convention of the churches. One who heard him on various occasions 
has described his speaking in this way : “ He began calmly, passed 

from point to point clearly, stated the considerations that bore on each 
side of the question, so that one for a time might be in doubt which 
side he would take, but finally would array the reasons for the course 
he preferred, ‘for this consideration, and this, and this, I think the 
Convention had better do so and so.’ ” My informant said, he gener- 
ally carried his audience with him. 

Goodhue has given this remarkable description of his method of 
address : “ The field on which he made his greatest display of mental 

strength was in debate, as it springs up in deliberative bodies. It was 
not his practice to lead off in the commencement of a discussion; but 
generally to wait until others had spoken. While listening to them, 
the whole subject seemed to be shaping itself in his own mind, and 
when he came to speak, it was so clearly elucidated, that nothing more 
seemed needful to be said, and however discordant the views of the 
assemblage had been before, there rarely failed to be a general unan- 
imity of opinion at the close of his remarks.” 

Dr. Lyman Beecher said to his pupils : “It is not of so much con- 

sequence what you say as how you say it.” A good deal has been 
said in late years about “The art of putting things.” This is important, 
but does not cover all the ground. Moreover the minister is not 
simply an orator. The orator is an artist. Action, the best truest 
action may make him frequently in an hour’s speech a figure that a 
painter would like to perpetuate upon canvas. And his sonorous voice 
may be as impressive as strains of the highest music. But these ele- 
ments do not make an orator unless he gives utterance to thoughts 
that impress the intellect. Much less can a minister, preaching as 
often as the Sundays come, command an audience by attitudes and 
musical notes. Marked excellencies in these things become common 
place by familiarty, as you might pass without notice a Murillo or a 
Raphael hanging in its accustomed place in your parlor. 
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I think, if Dr. Merrill had attributed less, proportionately, to oratori- 
cal power and more to well elaborated logical thought, he would have 
stood better in his parish at the end. His reputation in the State did 
not wane ; it helped to sustain him at home, but his hold upon his 
church and his usefulness in the college corporation were not, in his 
later life, what they should have been, and would have been if he had 
set a higher value upon pure intellectual power. 

T am confident that Professor Meacham was of this opinion though 
he would have been reluctant to criticise Dr. Merrill adversely. He 
says in his funeral sermon, that after his early years in the ministry he 
did not preach argumentatively, but persuasively, and with the use of 
illustrations. He says that equal intellectual effort would have pro- 
duced profound logical discourses, but the preacher’s aim was to 
rouse his hearers to action. 

It has been a matter of frequent discussion whether a pastor should 
confine his labors to his parish or should seek to enlarge his influence 
by reaching out to other fields. Surely the parish has the first claim. 
Yet, when public discussions are raging there are among ministers those 
who are war-horses and rush to the battle. Dr. Merrill never lost his 
self-control, but it would have been impossible for him to be passive 
when works of great public interest were in progress. His mind readilv 
grasped questions of popular moment ; public address was natural to 
him, and he had a keen interest in the general welfare. One of our 
ablest college graduates, a congressman and judge of high repute, said 
he was not sure but Merrill’s name would have been as widely known 
as Webster’s if he had entered political life. He said of himself, how- 
ever, that he never claimed any comparison with Webster as a writer 
or extemporaneous speaker. 

Vermont has never been a stage for great popular demonstrations, 
but Dr. Merrill availed himself of all the means offered to his profes- 
sion for promoting the religious and moral advance of our common- 
wealth. He took an active part in the State convention of the churches, 
in the County association, was an earnest advocate of foreign missions 
and of home missions, he pleaded eloquently for the cause of temper- 
ance, when temperance societies were ridiculed, often by even good 
men, and with equal eloquence for the cause of peace, half a century 
before war-worship came to be considered both foolish and wicked. 

His standing in the State will be best seen by a brief notice of his 
connection with the general or state convention. He was made scribe 
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in 1806, not yet a year in his pastoral office. In i8ro he was made 
registrar and continued in that office until his death in 1855. He 
preached the convention sermon in 1818 and was chosen moderator 
for that and the two following years. He was subsequently made mod- 
erator six times. No one else has been called so many times to preside 
over that body. Changes in business methods, and modifications to 
meet the wants of the times were often at his proposal, and he was 
prominent in almost all important committees. 

It will be naturally asked, “ Why should Dr. Merrill with such a 
reputation and such a standing in the State, be dismissed from his pas- 
torate?” He was sixty-two years of age, in the fullness of his strength 
and desirous of continued labor. It is not possible at this late day 
to give a full answer, probably the most decisive reasons could not 
now be brought to light. But there were some circumstances worthy 
of notice in this connection. Revival excitements had been carried 
too far in connection with the Burchard meetings. A reaction is sure 
to follow excess in such movements. Mr. Moody, for example, in his 
later years, was unable to awaken special interest in Chicago, the scene 
of his early wonder-working. It was now six years since the fruits 
of the Burchard revival had been gathered in. There had been no 
spiritual awakening in that period. Nearly two-thirds of the accessions 
to the church in that period had been by letter. The aggregate of 
membership was seriously diminished. Those most interested in the 
church were anxious. What must be done, would be an inevitable 
inquiry. Some would think the pastor had lost his power; and many 
for one reason or another, would adopt that judicious phrase , — “ per- 
haps a change would be for our advantage.” But for whatever reason 
he was relieved of his charge October 19, 1842, thirty-six years and ten 
months from the date of his installation. 

It is worth while to remark, in entering the class of dismissed minis- 
ters he was in good company. The ablest ministers have not always 
retained their pastorates longest. His neighbor Bushnell of Cornwall 
was dismissed about the same time while still able to work. Bushnell 
was a man of genius, an effective preacher, and to this day, after Dr. 
Merrill, the most conspicuous pastor of Addison County. Jonathan 
Edwards, peerless among American divines, was almost spitefully 
ejected by his church, after a pastorate of twenty-three years. 

There are striking parallels in the career of these two men, Edwards 
and Merrill. They were settled over their churches as young men, 
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Edwards at 24, Merrill at 25. Their entrance upon their office was 
followed by a series of powerful revivals, which greatly enlarged their 
churches and most happily affected the entire community. 

Each most heartily and earnestly approved and promoted revival 
influences. Attempts to rouse the churches were rendered ineffective 
by reaction from very powerful and widespread religious excitements. 
Both these men had opponents in their churches who were men of 
marked ability and high standing. Both these men were obliged to 
withdraw from the high offices which they desired to retain. They had 
their faults, their opponents were good men ; it is not for me to say 
that their dismissal was not just. But if we had our deserts, who could 
stand ? The real question is, — w r as it wise to depose them ? My only 
answer is, their reputation was increased by their dismissal and that of 
their churches diminished. 

The truth is Edwards and Merrill, very different men in mental 
structure, were rather too large men for the ordinary affairs of life. 
Piacy and self-adjustment were not in their line. They had broad com- 
prehension, clear views, firm convictions and strength of will. It was 
inevitable that in the pastoral office — a kind of autocracy, they should 
excite opposition and call forth resistance. But their works follow 
them, and are among the most gracious providences in New England 
history. 

Dr. Merrill’s life of retirement after he resigned his pastorate, was 
long enough to be noticed as a period by itself. For twelve years or 
more he continued to be a conspicuous figure in the community, yet 
without any effort to be such. It is enough to say he continued to be 
himself. He stood alone ; did not entangle himself with the work of 
his successor in the ministry, was a loyal parishioner and an upright 
citizen. He exacted no homage but easily stood “the observed of all 
observers.” 

He might be compared to the cherished structure of a former time 
amid the changes going on around him. He was like a temple of 
Vesta or the column of Tragan in modern Rome. The visitor gazes 
upon them, they speak for themselves. The doctor was known as 
the embodiment of past wisdom carried forward into the serenity of 
age. He acted from early life and through life upon certain principles 
which he had laid down for his guidance. When he entered college, 
before the days of temperance societies, he resolved not to use intoxi- 
cating drinks or to indulge in gambling. The restraint upon appetite 
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he carried through life, so that even as a guest amid profuse hospitality 
he kept himself — not fastidiously or ostentatiously — within prescribed 
limits. In his parish work he met his appointments. His rule was : 
“never stop for a storm.” He used to say, “I never take counsel with 
my horse ; if I can go, he can.” He had the reputation of business 
capacity. He settled one or two estates with credit. He questioned 
the profit of farming for a professional man, and said, “I abhor land.” 
He declined to enter into a speculative enterprise, which he supposed 
would be very remunerative, out of regard to the dignity of the pas- 
toral office. He said that on entering the ministry he determined that 
he would have no violent intimacy (violent was a favorite word with 
him), with a minister of another denomination. He said of a rather 
rough man, he never cared to know what kind of claws he had. 

He rested with remarkable composure on principles once settled. 
He was persuaded to read Dr. Edward Beecher’s “Conflict of Ages.” 
He said before the Ministers’ Association, “I am very sorry I read it. 
Suppose I should preach to a congregation, beginning thus, ‘I think 
there is a strong probability, if you will, a violent probability, that God 
is just,’ I suspect the people would think I had mistaken my calling.” 
In his pastoral work his motto was : “follow providences.” This be- 
came almost a superstitution in revivals. 

Such practical maxims, old saws we may call them, were known to 
lie treasured in the doctor’s mind and there was a sage in Middlebury 
as well as in Concord or in Athens. 

The twelve years that followed his retirement from the pastorate were 
not years of enforced labor, but they were by no means years of idle- 
ness. Activity was natural to him. He was treasurer of the college 
ten years. During all his Middlebury life he was interested in the 
college, and nearly all that time a trustee ; in later years making it an 
object of special attention and remembering it in his will. After 1842 
he preached for a time in Brandon and for several years preached and 
did pastoral service in Weybridge. 

In addition to these occupations he diverted himself with gardening, 
especially with grape culture. It has been noticed that he was fond of 
natural science ; in later life he was an up-to-date student in geology. 

Thus the decline of life was useful, happy, serene, spent amid social 
enjoyments with a calm waiting for the end. 

The end was a befitting one. He had for weeks been obviouly losing 
strength and it was clear that his departure was at hand. He had for 
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more than forty years prepared the docket of business for the State 
convention, as its registrar ; he prepared it for the approaching meeting 
of 1855 with his own hand, though he was aware that he could not be 
present. With this his public work closed. I was present at a con- 
versation between him and President Labaree when his physical debil- 
ity w T as already manifest from the tremor of his utterance. He spoke 
of the future with perfect clearness and calmness, indeed with the 
tones and forms of expression which had always characterized him. He 
said (I use very nearly his language), “I am desirous that the end 
should come. I should be glad to have it come to-night. I have long 
thought of preparation for another life, and if I am not prepared to go 
I never shall be. I may as well go now. But I feel sustained by the 
presence of God. I have long felt myself to be in communion with 
Him. My experience has been of a low kind, perhaps, but all nature 
has seemed full of God. I have considered that I could see Him in 
the sunshine and in growing vegetation, and I feel that He is con- 
stantly with me.” This interview occurred but a few days before his 
death. 

Professor Meacham by two quotations points to the persistency, the 
oneness, of his sentiment as to the worth of the Christian faith. In a 
sermon before the Vermont Legislature in 1806, before he had been a 
year in the pastorate, he uses this language : “The happy effects of 

religion in most singular measure (appear) when the lamp of life begins 
to grow dim. It alleviates the distresses of declining life and animates 
the soul with the prospect of other joys which are incorruptible, unde- 
filed and fade not away.” Fifty years afterward, animated as of old 
by tidings of a religious revival, he heard of unusual interest among the 
students in the college, and wrote to them : “You probably know that 

I am wasting under the influence of a disease that is carrying me slowly 
but certainly to the grave. I see the king of terrors approaching step 
by step ; but death has no terrors for me. I know in whom I believe. 
I commit the interest of my undying spirit to His faithful keeping. 
What composure do I feel in relying entirely on the merits of the 
Savior I have so long preached to others 1” 

It is impossible to give an adequate description of Dr. Merrill by 
recounting the items that made up his character. It was the man 
himself that made the mark. His qualities combined constituted a 
superb manhood. His simple presence attracted attention in any 
assembly. The ease and naturalness with which he took a leading 
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place, the readiness with which it was accorded him, can be known 
only by those who have seen it. 

It may be that he was surpassed in particular qualities by several of 
his associates in the State. The published sermons of Daniel A. Clark 
of Bennington would indicate that in the emphatic, assertory, sledge- 
hammer style of preaching he would take a higher place ; Willard Child 
has been spoken of by some as, in his Pittsford ministry, from 1827 to 
1841, the best preacher in Vermont. Worthington Smith of St. Albans 
has been compared to Saurin as a sermonizer. William H. Lord 
received high encomiums from legislators who, session after session, sat 
under his ministrations at Montpelier. Other names might be men- 
tioned in the same manner. But no one of these would be thought of 
as, on the whole, a rival of Dr. Merrill. 

There was at once a wholeness of compass and singleness of aim 
w'hich gave him a preeminence. For a cordial unquestioning accept- 
ance of the gospel, no one was superior. For large views of the appli- 
cation of the gospel as the remedy of human ills, the remedy for intem- 
perance, for war, for dishonesty, for personal and neighborhood strifes, 
few were his equals. For devotion to the gospel as a field of labor, an 
appointed field where he was here and now to work out his destiny, 
there are too few like-minded in the modem ministry. For the valua- 
tion of cooperant forces, such as associations, societies, products of the 
printing press, addresses on critical occasions, he was among the fore- 
most. For readiness to obey what he deemed a divine call, to follow 
the pillar of fire and of cloud whithersoever it moved, he was not sur 
passed. 

In capacity for leadership in the use of the forces here noticed and 
in the life-long habit of putting them to service, he had no peer in the 
State. 

I think, then, the crititic whom I first quoted was mistaken. He 
did do one great thing. He took the leading place in the ministry of 
Vermont before he was thirty years of age and held it for forty years. 
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